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ABSTRACT 

TO understand student attrition, fiercer County 
Coaiunity College has developed a coapleaentary inforaation systea 
based on: (1) a coaputerized tracking systea following enrollaent 
patterns by seaester of entering class; (2) surveys of the 
nonreturning student populations each seaester; and (3) retrieval of 
deaographic and biographic characteristics of the nonreturning 
students froa the coaputer files. Findings froa this inforaaticn 
systea indicate that a significant proportion of the nonreturning 
student statistic has been due to interaittent enrollaent, change in 
personal plans, and coapletion of personal objectives, rather than 
due to failure of the student or college. Such revised understandings 
of attrition have conseguences in teras of aeasuring accountability, 
predicting nonreturn, defining the coaaunity college dropout, and 
developing action prograas and services to aeet student attrition. 
(Author) 
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Student attrition hcis long been a problem among all types of colleges 
and universities. As an open door institution, the oonnunity college has 
been particularly concerned with understanding student attrition. The 
assunption, as yet unvcurified nor totally accepted, is that naintaining 
a minimum attrition rate is a measure of accountability for the college. 
What constitutes a minimum acceptance level for attrition, however, has not 
been agreed i^n by society or by education. Thus, the individual insti- 
tution usually has had to decide its own Generational criteria for success or 
failure in student attriticxi. 

The p^encnenon of student attrition may be brought into better focus 
by noting several particular objectives or intentions of the two-year college. 
The ocinmLinity college was established, among other reasons, to meet a variety 
of expressed CGnnunity needs not supplied by other agencies. Throu^ its 
capacity to eliminate economic, geographic, and social barriers of education, 
the tMO-year college has provided the qpportunity for conpetence for many 
previously excluded and diverse populations. There cdso is the ccmnendable 
aim of the t^.'o-year college to salvage residual but undevelc^ned talent, or to 
make it possible for late bloaners to repair certain accdemic def iciences befcre 
producing to their fullest capricity. Here again is evidence of a situation vAierefay 
the t>ro-year college, particularly the open door coninunity college, has made 
itself potentially ripe for student attrition. In its attaipts to cast farther 
the net of post-secondary education so as to identify, catch, and bring avadlable 
talent within the scope of education, vdierever it may be found, the connunity 
college has discovered that the art of casting is difficult and that people can and 
do slip fron the net. 
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The Study of Student Attrition 
Numerous studies have been undertaken to learn the extent of student 
attrition natiaially, at the state level, and within individual schools. 
Iideed, most educational institutions can present figures to indicate the 
exb^t of stuient persistence or student attrition, no matter hew such 
terms might be operationalized. Clark (1960) found that a total of one of 
every six entering full time students eventually graduates. On data presented 
fron the directors of the Anerican Association of Comunity/Junior Cblleges, 
Thorton (1966) notes a natioral average rate of 50% student attrition between 
the first and second years of the two-year college. City University of New York 
has reported a 62% one-year retention rate for freshmen entering in Septenber 
1970 through its open door adnissions programs (Healy, 1973) . And, the NOHCAL 
Research Group, a censor tixm of California junior colleges, in reviewing 
national statistics over an eight year period, found that sophemore enrollments 
viere approximately 48% of freshmsui enrollments (MaeMillan and Kester, 1973). 

Mercer County Ccmunity College has attaipted to understand student attrition 
more fully, as it resolves to adopt an accountability measure for student 
persistence. The gross nudber er proportion of drop-outs, vdiether operatdonalized 
by academic periods or academic years, cannot supply the cenplete infanratien. 
To meet the informatien needs then, the College has developed a ceroputerized tracking 
system whici'i follows student enrollment patterns by semester of entering class. 
This tracking systan, developed through the facilitu.es and roarpcwer of the 
College's Conputer Center, enables data retrieval for both full time entering 
studentis and part time entering students for eadi semester. 

Student persistence in each entering class is monitored for the next six 
sanesters according to the nutiber of stiidents in each siibsequent semester viio 
return full time, return part time, and are re-admitted either full or part time 
after a stop-out period. The tracking systan also includes the trace of a 
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student's change of mjor field within the College frcm one curriculuni to 
another. A cunulative figure reocords the nuiter and percent of the altering 
cl^ attending the College with each semester. In additic^, studait 
persistence for eadi entering class is monitored to record students vto do not 
return in subsequent semesters, including those do not return for reasons 
of graduation, transfer, or dismissal. A emulative figure records the number 
and percent of the entering class nonrreturning to the College vdth each 
semester. 

Hie system produces output generated for all students as well as for various 
subgroups of the populatic^ of eadi entering class, sudi as freshmen versus 
sophomores, transfer program versus career program studaits, cr according to 
each individual curriculum. Ihe system is designed to monitor enrollment 
patterns for six semesters, in order to prcvide for the student vAio might temp- 
orarily intern:^ studies before being re-admitted or vAio would not complete the 
two-year degree program within the normal four semester prevision. In each 
semester's output, the entering class figure becomes the nurber cor base upon 
which all percentage distributions are calculated for each mi^equent se m este r . 

Table 1 is an exanple of the generated output frcm the tracking system 
for student persistence for the full time entering class of Fall 1971 (N = 1290) , 
traced through the Spring of 1974. According to the data, 75% of the full time 
entering class for that Fall 1971 semester returned to the College the next 
semester in a full time status, and another 5% returned in a part time status, 
for a total attending figure of 80%. That figure then changed over the subsequent 
four semesters to reflect persistence, attrition, and re-admittance patterns. 



Insert Table 1 



As a corplement to the ccmputer facilitated tracking system of student 
enrollment patterns, the College has surveyed its pofxalation of non-returning 



TAH[£ 1 

SnJDEZTT PEBSISmCE IN AH) MODE OF I£AVING RJUi TIME STATUS 

BY YEAR OF nUERING CLASS^ 



ALL snmns class ehferins fall, 1971 





SPRG 71 FAU. 71 


SPRQ 72 


FALL 72 


SPRG 73 


FAIL 73 


SPRS 7i 


PERCENT 


100.00 
1290 












PEHCbNT 
FETORNING F-T 




75.40 
973 


50.10 
647 


43-30 
559 


8.60 

111 


6 20 
80 


RETOBNING P-T 






1.60 
21 


2.80 
37 


1.70 
23 


3.40 
45 


PKHQUr 
F-T TO P-T 




5.00 
65 


4.90 
64 


2.00 
27 


5.10 
66 


1.60 
21 


PEEom:' 

P-T TO P-T 






.70 

10 


.70 

10 


.80 

11 


.80 

11 


PERcmr 

RE-AEMIT F-T 






1.50 
20 


1.00 
13 


1.80 
24 


.60 
9 


PHOUT 
RE-ADMIT P-T 






.50 
7 


1.10 

15 


1.20 
16 


1.60 

21 


PQ^COn' 

TOTAL ATimDIDG 


100.00 
1290 


80.40 
1038 


59.60 
769 


51.20 
661 


19.40 

251 


14.40 
187 


PERCQir 
C9ADUATED 




.20 

3 


3.50 
46 


.30 
5 


21.00 
271 


.70 

10 


PRBCEtn? 
TRANSFERRED 




1.70 
22 


3.00 
39 


.20 

3 


1 


.10 

2 


PERCENT 

NCN-RE?nJFN F-T 




17.50 
227 


13.40 
174 


6.50 
84 


10.30 
134 


3.10 
41 


PERCENT 
NON-RETURN P-T 






1.70 
23 


2.70 
36 


2.40 

31 


2.70 
35 


PERCENT 
DISMISSED 






1.00 
14 


.60 
8 


1.00 
13 


.40 
6 



^Ihis table is a t^ped approximaticn of the actual ocnputer output. 
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students each semester. The survey is designed to provide enpirically derived 
data concerning reasons for non-return and present characteristics of these 
former students.^ To coincide with the survey instnments, a carputer program 
was developed to enable data from the questionnaire to be tabulated, cross- 
referenced, and printed out by the College's ccnpiter. The output elanents 
of this conputer program were designed to print out the individual items, the 
alternative responses, the actued responses, the sub-total of responses to each 
item, and the sub-total of ncxir-response to each item. Throu^ sudi a program, 
infooiation can be accessed specific to various curricula, departments, or 
categories of students. 

Access to the Student Histccy File and Registration File has enabled the 
College to retrieve output conoeming various demogra^iuc and biogrc^iiical 
characteristics of the non-returning students for contrast with other populations. 
Such generated output thixs gives the College a third canplementary source of 
infooiation in its efforts to understand student attrition at the College. 

Findings on Attrition 

Through such empirical investigations, tiie College has ocroe to revised 
understandings and e3q)ectations with respect to its student attrition. The 
persistence data for the College have been viewed with respect to the phencmenon 
of intermittent enrollment in post-secondary education. That is, a nirber of 
students and, in fact, an increasing percentage of students, are pursuing vAiat 
would traditionally be defined as an errati.c or irregular pattern of enrollment. 
Accordingly, the student attends cne semester, drops out for one or several 
semesters to work or travel, and then returns to the College in subsequent semester. 

. Table 2 enables an examination of the degree to which intermittent 
enrollment has occurred for the full time studait populations at the College, 
with the data derived from the oarputerized tracking system. Ercm the non- 
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return rate for the succeeding semester, the niirber of students re-admitted 

to the College in subsequent semesters is subtracted, thus arriving at a 

total non-return figure to date. The data indicate that approximately one 

of every two students vAio did not return to the College for the succeeding 

semester, have eventueilly returned as re-admitted students in subsequent 

semesters. For example, 252 of the total 1290 entering full time students 

in the Fall of 1971, or 20% of that entering class, did not return in the 

succeeding semester. Of the 252 nonrretuming students, hcwever, 12? persons, 

or 10% of the total entering class population, were re-admitted to the College 

3 

in the four succeeding semesters. 

Similarly, examination of re-admittance for the part time student 
population (see Table 3) indicates that e^cximately two of every ten 
students who did not return to the Cbllege for the succeeding semester, later 



Insert Table 3 

were re-admitted in subsequent semesters. For example, 671 of the total 1096 
entering part tiite students in the Fall of 1971, or 61% of that entering 
class, did not return in the succeeding semester. Of that non-return figure, hcwever, 
119 students were re-admitted to the College in the four subsequent semesters. 

The intermittent enrollment patterns closely parallel findings fran cur 
surv^s of non-returning students. Approximately 25% of the respondents fron 
the non-returning student populations of Fall 1973 and of Spring 1974 indicated 
they planned to return to the College at a later date. And, the data indicate 
that approxinately 75% of these students plan to continue their education in 
the future, either at the College or some other post-secondary institution. 

Further revised understandings of the student attrition at the College 
have ccme fran the surveys of non-returning students. Results from the 
same s'lrv^s indicate that the vast majority of the non-returning students 
froa these two semesters attended the College with a particular objective 
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in mind, ^aracteristically, the major objective for attending the College 
was prepara;^on for an intended occupation or further education. Over 80% 
of the non-ifeturning students fron both semesters v*io were enployed indicated 
that .the College had prepared them well or very well for that position. 
Similarly, over 80% of tliose former students who were pursuing further 
education indicated that the College had prepared th^ well or very well 
for that education. 

Conclusions & Implications 

Through extensive enrollment tracking and survey efforts, this College 
has come to a cljearer understanding of its own student enrollment patterns. 
Ihe results of various information systems indicate that a significant 
proportion of the nonrretuming student statistic at the College has been 
due to the phenomenon of intermittent enrollment, change in personal plans, 
and completion of personaa objectives by the student, rather than due to 
failure of the student or of the College. Consequently, the proportion 
of the enrolled student population v*io withdrew from the College should be 
conpared with the proportion of that population who eventually return to 
the College aiKi with the proportion of that population who indicate the 
oorpletion of objectives. Hie efforts of the College, therefore, have 
appropriately shifted toward a concentration upon reducing whatever degree 
of dissatisfaction is expressed about the College by such student populations 
and, ultimately, to set as a goal a minimal proportion level for the negative 
reasons vAiioh students have for nonrreturn. 

Mercer County Comnunity College, or are/ other ifiStitution, could not 
realistically set, as a goal, a student persistence rat^. of 100% for each 
semester. Given the variables of college attendance discerned throu^ our 
information systems and the inmense ccrplexity of the pushes and pulls vAiich 
affect the student's desires and abilities to enroll, it becanes debatable as 



to v^t is a good or poor student persistaice rate. It has beocme cbvicus, 
however, at least to this College, that a rate of 100% student persistence should 
not be set, even as a goal. The efforts of the ocmrunity college, therefore, 
should shift from aiming for 100% student persistence throu^ assorted action 
programs, to isolating such pushes and pulls and so stuc^ing their related 
effects xjpan. the decisions of students to enroll and to persist in that 
enrollment. 

Ihe ccureful monitoring of student re-adnittance data also is an areA 
vdiere attention should be placed, rather than with the goal of 100% student 
persistence. Such data reflect students vAio really were satisfied with the 
educational esqperience received at the College, but decided to postpone 
their studies tenpDrarily. While institutions monitor drop-out data through 
seme operaticnalized definitions and procedures, so should they monitor 
data on the drop-back student. A consistent reduction in the re-admittanoe 
figures could reflect more cause for concern for the college than a sudd^ 
increase in the attrition figures. 

For all practical purposes, the results of our information system 
confirm that drop-out is not an appropriate term to signify students v*io 
do not return to the oatmunity college before ccnpletion of the intended 
program. Most students will continue in their pursuit or will return at 
a later time to oonplete their own educational goals. Furthermore, many 
ccmnunity college students apparently have, as their educational gocd, 
the ooitpletion of only one or several courses and never intend to earn 
a degree fron the college. These students are not drop-outs vAien they 
finish the courses they intended to corplete, because they have acocnplished 
their goals. Others are not drop-outs because, after working for a few terms 
or traveling, they return to the college and without having forsaken their 
educational goals. If, .as sane argue, the ootnnunity college should play a 



significant role in helping students develop viable life goals, then 
findings fron our surveys suggest that a coitniunity college my have 
ocntributed towards sucli goa]. development even anong its non-returning 
student population. 

A definite indicator of effectiveness for the College always has been 
the co<pressed satisfaction of its graduates with the preparation received 
for employment or further education. The College has not identified as 
a similar indicator of effectiveness, the expressed satisfaction of students 
who do not ooipiete a degree or program with the preparation received for 
erplcyment or further education. Perhr4)s wrongly, as realized from the 
surveys of nonr returning students, it has been assumed that a college 
oculd not be esqsected to be judged on the basis of the reactions of its 
non-returning students toward v^t was presumed to be inccnplete preparation. 

Findings from our information systems have contradicted the stereo- 
typed image of the non-returning student as a marginal student with a 
history of academic failure and frustration. That image should be discarded. 
Similarly, the findings contradict the image of the Jrop-out as a consequential 
failure and non-productive element of the society. The vast majority of the 
College's non-returning students expressed a definite and positive reason for 
attending the College, wanted to continue education either on the job or at 
another institution, and felt that college education was essential or inportant. 

For this College, at least, there does not e^)pear to be any such phenomencai 
as the potential non-returning student, v*io should be identified iirmediately 
upon registration in order to provide the individual with services or directions 
to facilitate her or his persistence at the College. Uiis conclusion is 
not meant to de-eirphasize the responsibility of a college to assist students 
in the pursuit of their goals, nor is it meant to suggest a lower ooninitanent to 
provide services and programs conitensurate with those goals. Rather, and 
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beyond the questioned utility of any ooirbination of identified predictors 
(DeVecchio, 1972) , it seeons that the oomnunity college should tender any 
zealous efforts to provide needed services and programs with the realization 
that the non-retuming student may not necessarily be a negative indicator 
of the fulfillment of responsibilities* 

Attrition does represent a loss of resources for a particular college 
and a potential loss, or at least posipanement, of trained manpower for the 
society. Yet, as Hahn (1974) purports, there is not clear evidence that non- 
return to college is necessarily harmfiil for the student nor tragic in his 
or her career pursuits. Ihere is no enpirical justificaticn for a cledm that 
a oortpleted education is a pre-condition for job security or that the nonr 
returning student is deemed to failure in life. A ccranunity college, therefore, 
nust continue to establish a heedtl^ distinction between those efforts of special 
attention and developments of special programs to assist and encourage the 
student to remain within the institution and those efforts to entice the 
student or sell the college to the student beyond the individual's free 
and expressed desire to persist. And, a oatinunity college must focus more 
directly upon operationalizing the enrolLtent patterns of its students 
cmd to account for those students v^o do cone bade. 
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FcxDtnotes 

^Copies of the survey instrument and generated output are available 
by writing the author of this article. 

2 

Eckland (1964) was the first to provide errpirical evidence of the 
dropout who cones back to College. During the ten years after matriculation 
at the University of Illinois, Eckland found that 70% of the farmer students 
came back. Eckland' s study however, did not focus upon the cotirunity college, 
particularly colleges without admissions selectivity. 

^Tlie nuirber of students re-admitted is also a jfunction of the nurrber 
of successive semesters for vAiich the tracking system operates. 
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